The Ancient Worlds of Asia
is as fresh today as it was in the beginning and as clearly understandable. Philosophy and literature did not end with Confucius either. They continued with Mo-ti, Mencius, Li-tse and Chuang-tsu, so that in the third century B.C., when the Chou dynasty came to an end, they had left behind them a store-house of artistic* and spiritual treasure which was to inspire future generations in China throughout the long course of her history.
In the Chia Til, the "Dialogues " of Confucius, the assumption of power by the Chou dynasty is related as follows:
"When King Wu had triumphed over the house of Yin (the dynastic name assumed by the Shang) and restored the good government of former times, then, even before alighting from his chariot, he gave as fief to the descendants of Huang-ti the land of Ki and to the descendants of the monarch Shun he gave the land of Chen. When he had alighted from his chariot, he gave as fief to the descendants of the ruler of Hia the land of Ki and the land of Sung he gave to the descendants of the house of Yin (Shang), He caused a mound to be erected over the tomb of Prince Pi Kan} and released Count Ki from bondage. He summoned the master of ceremonies Shang-yang and reappointed him in office. He lightened the burdens which had been placed upon the people.
"On the way home, travelling westwards, when he had crossed the Yellow River he set the war-horses free on the southern slopes of the Hua Shan and had the draught oxen set to pasture on the steppes of the Peach Forest. They were never to be harnessed again. He had the chariots and armour daubed with ox-blood and stored away in arsenals to show that they would never be used again. He had the bucklers and the javelins reversed, wrapped in tiger-skins and put away. He made his army leaders and generals vassal princes and commanded them to put away their bows and store their arrows in their quivers.
"By these acts the world recognised that King Wu would no more have recourse to arms. The armies were then stood
1948-126 B.C.) the Chinese thought that the world scarcely extended beyond the frontiers of their Middle Empire, which ended at the Tibetan border and was, according to them, surrounded only by a narrow area inhabited by barbarians. The world to them was a square with sides some 10,000 li long (a li was about five hundred yards). (From A. Herrmann: Lou-Ian, Leipzig, 1931.)
